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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
BVilliam CM pipple. 
Original. 


William Whipple, the father of the sign- 
er of the declaration of independence, was 
a native of Ipswich, where he was bred a 
maltster, removed to Kittery and followed 
the sea, forseveral years. He married Ma- 
ry, eldest daughter of Robert Cutts, and 
grand-daughter of Robert, brother of John 
Cutts, the first president of New-Hampshire. 
This lady died in 1783, at the advanced age 
of eighty-five years. 

Their eldest son Wittram, was born at 
Kittery in #730, and received a good practi- 
cal education at one of the public schools in 
that town. From school, he immediately 
embarked on board of a merchant vessel, 
made several voyages and acquired consid- 
erable property. This was the customary 
mode of bommencing life for those destined 
to commercial pursuits and was doubtless, a 
good mode of acquiring aptness and expe- 
rience in active mercantile employments. 
His intercourse was chiefly with the West- 
Indies, and it is probable that he was en- 
gaged in the Guinca-trade. At that period, 
tew of the merchants of New-Englaad could 
boast of their freedom from the taint of traf- 
ficking in human flesh. 

In 1759, he abandoned the sea, and enter- 
ed into trade with his brother, at Portsmouth, 
under the firm of William and Joseph Whip- 
ple. This connexion in business was not dis- 
solved till a short time prior to the revolution. 
During this period, of course, there occur- 
red few incidents in his history of sufficient 
importance to merita place in such a sketch 
as the present. 
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ernment, and was, the same month, appoint- 
| ed a justice of the peace and quorum through- 
out the ‘colony.’ On the twenty-third day 
of the same month, he was chosen a dele- 
gate to the general congress, and took his 
seat on the twenty-ninth of Feb. following. 
On the 25th Dec. 1777, on the 10th Mar. 
and 19th Aug. 1778, and onthe 3d Nov. 
1779, he was re-elected to the same impor- 
tant trust. Throughout each of those years, 
he remained a member, and was present at 
his post, whenever more imperative duties 
did not call him away. He was long an ac- 
tive and useful member of the committees of 
marine and of commerce; was a superinten- 
dant of the commissaries and quarter-master’s 
departments, and was persevering and zeal- 
ous in his endeavors to place those establish- 
ments upon a proper footing, clear from the 
abuses which had gradually prevailed in 
their management. 


In April, 1777, he writes from Congress 





sometime ago; I am much at a loss for pro- 
per men to compose this board. Some gen- 
| tlemen are very urgent that I should engage 
| in this business, but it is totally against my 
| principles to accept an office of profit crea- 
ited by a legislative body of which I am a 
|member, and to resign my seat from Jucra- 
tive views, wonld not only be treating the 
honor done me by my constituents with in- 
| delicacy, but be inconsistent with that pat- 





riotic delicacy, which ever affords the most }) 
| 


agreeable reflections; these are my present 


the first council under the new form of gov- 


| 
! 
‘ed with Maj. Wilkinson to meet on behalf of 
Gen. Gates, two officers from Gen, Bur- 
| goyne for the purpose of propounding, dis- 
| cussing and settling several subordinate ar- 
‘ticles and regulations springing from the 
| preliminary proposals of the British general, 
and which required explanation before the 
definitive treaty could be properly executed. 
The meeting took place at a tent pitched 
between the advanced guards of the} two ar- 
| mies, on the afternoon of the 16th Oct. 1777, 
_and the articles of capitulation were signed 
ithe same evening. Gen. Whipple was then 
|appointed with other officers to conduct the 
British troops to their encampment near 
| Boston. 


In July 1778, Gen. Whipple was placed 
jat the head of the troops raised in N. H. to 
| co-operate with Gen, Sullivan in the attack 
on Rhode-Island. He participated in the 








unsuccessful attempt and masterly retreat of 


as follows: ‘ The establishment of a navy | that officer, and retired from the command 
board in the eastern departments is now in| in September. ’ 
contemplation; this is a most necessary || Philadelphia, and resumed his duties. in 
measure, and ought to have been adopted |) Congress. 


He immediately returned to 


During the succeeding year he | 
wag much engaged in the consideration of 
the troubles arising out of the deranged state 
of the currency, and when the depreciation 
| was excessive, strongly opposed new emis- 
sions, as tending to destroy the public con- 
fidence. 


In Yov. 1779, he finally retired from Gon- 
‘gress and never after took his seat in that 
body, of which he had been so useful and 
efficient a member. 

Immediately on his return from Congress, 
|| he was chosen a member of the legislature 


| 
| 





He experienced the usual || sentiments, nor do IT by any means think [|| and was, the same vear, 1780, appointed by 


vicissitudes attending ‘upon large commer- /shall relinquish them’;—sentiments worthy | 


cial engagements, but withal amassed a very 
considerable property. 
Unlike many of the merchants of that pe- 





riod, he was willing to sacrifice his own pros- | 


pect of worldly riches for the good of his| 
country. He early entered into that spirit, | 
which actuated our patriotic fore-fathers in| 
resisting ministerial oppression, and was| 
justly regarded by his fellow townsman with | 
that confidence which induced them, ina 
great degree, to commit their own welfare 
to his charge. 

In 1775 he was chosen to the provincial 
congress which was convened at Exeter for 
the purpose of electing delegates to the gen- 
eral congress,and in May,attended the meet- 
ing ofthe assembly, asa representative from 
Portsmouth, called together for the purpose 
of directing and managing the affairs of the 
state during six months, By that body he 
was chosen a member of the committee of, 
safety, and continued as such till the Jan. 
following. He was also, in the early part 
of the same year, elected to the town com- 
imittee of Portsmouth. 

In Jan. 1776, he was chosen a member of 


} Congress a commissioner of the board of ad- 
of the man. |;miralty. This latter office he declined, ow- 
| On the 10th of May, he says ‘ I find my | ing to the situation of his private affairs. In 
health absolutely requires exercise and re-|| May, 1782, Robert Morris, superintendant 
laxation. I have not had time to mount my || of finance, appointed Gen. W. receiver for 
horse since I arrived here from Baltimore, || the state of New Hampshire. ‘ The duty of 
nor more than twice while there; such a} the office was not only to receive and trans- 
life may suit some constitutions, but will || mit the suis collected in the state, but to 
‘soon ruinmine’! On his return to New-! expedite that collection by all proper means, 
Hampshire, he was called upon to act in a) and incessantly to urge the local authorities 
_new and hitherto untried situation. The ra-| to comply withthe requisitions of Congress.’ 
| pid advance of Gen, Burgoyne induced the | This oflice, irksome and unpopular in every 
committee of the N. H. Grants to write to! state, was rendered particularly soim New 
the committce of Exeter in the most press-|| Hampshire by the neglect of the legislature 
‘ing terms for assistance, The assembly )|,to pay the appropriations at the appointed 
| was called together, formed the whole mili-| time. So discouraging was the result of his 
| tia of the state into two divisions, giving | exertions, that he was induced to tender his 
the command of the first to William Whip-| resignation in Aug. 1783, but was prevailed 
ple, and the second to John Stark. Gen. lLapon, by Mr. Morris to delay his final de- 
Stark was immediately ordered to march, cision. Having after two years of exertion 
with such of the militia as could at once be | and vexation, at length succeeded, in Jan. 
raised to ‘‘ stop the progress of the enemy | 1784, in making only his first remittance to 
on our western frontiers,” and it is well| the treasury; in August, he retired from the 
known, obeyed the order, most effectually, | office. 
at the battle of Bennington. Gen. Whipple; In July, 1782, Congress resolved to ap- 
followed with a great part of his brigade, | point commissioners to settle a dispute, which 











and participated in the battles of Stillwater |i had long existed between the states of Con- 
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of five members. Gen. Whipple was one of 
the members and was appointed President. 
He presided with great dignity and imparti- 
ality throughout this important and delicate 
trial. The court closed the last of Decem- 
ber, and early in the following month, the 
unanimous opinion of the court, that Con- 
necticut had no claim to the lands in ques- 
tion, was feturned to Congress. 

On the 20th June, 1783, he was appoint- 
ed by the assembly and the council of N. 
H., an Associate Justice of the Superior 
court of judicature. This office he filled till 
his death, and was as useful and efficient 
upon the bench, as one not bred to the law 
could have been. He had, for a consider- 





and how much sometimes 
grows out of circumstances which, at the 
time they happened, appeared of trivial con- 
sequence. Says the inspired writer, ‘‘ Be- 
hold how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 
Or, to quote the words of a poet, in our 
young days, esteemed our best benefactor, 

Large streams from little fountains flow; 

Tall oaks from litde acorns grow. 

What would have been the result of our 
revolution, had not Washington been at the 
head of its armies? And yet thatevent was 
brought about against the will of Washing- 
ton himself. During the French war, he 
earnestly solicited a commission under the 
king, that he might not be subjected to the 
insults, which the provincial commanders 
received from the regular officers. He 
would have obtained his wish, had it not 





able period, been afflicted with a cémplaint 
in his breast, which was, at times, very pain- 
ful, Riding on horseback, or any other ac- || 
tive exercise would frequently induce dis-|| 
tressing palpitations of the heart, and his ac- 
tivity, as a judicial officer, was necessarily 
lessened from this cause. He was never 
known to deliver but one formal charge to 
the jury, ind then proceeded with the great- 
est difficulty, owing to the nature of his af- 
flicting disorder. 

In the fall of 1785, his complaints increas- 
ed upon him to such a degree that he was 
obliged to leave the court and return home, 
before the completionof the circuit. «The 
only refreshment he could receive from sleep 
was when upright in his chair. He expir- 
ed, on the 28th of Nov. 1785, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age. 

The next day, at his special request,the 
body was opened ander the direction of Dr. 
Hall Jackson, and it was found that an ossi- 
fication had taken place in his heart; that 
all the blood, diffused through his system, 
flowed only through two very small aper- 
tures. Ina letter of Dr. Jackson’s, on the 
subject, now before us, he says, ‘that on 
the least increased exercise of body or mind, || 
or whatever in the smallest degree acceler- || 
ated the motion of the blood, an uncommon || 
palpitation of the heart, dyspneea, and swoon- || 
ing took place.’ He further remarks, ‘when || 
it is considered how small a proportion of 
blood could be circulated through the lungs |! 
to receive the benefit of air, and when also!/! 
it is considered that so remarkablean ob- 
struction should so long subsist in the very 
fountain and source of life, it must be a mat- 
ter of wonder and astonishment, that life | 
could be so far prolonged and with no more 
inconvenience. He appeared to enjoy a 
tolerable state of health, unless interrupted || 
by increased exercise, and at his death, he 
was far from being an emaciated subject.’ 

Gen. Whipple married his cousin, Cath- 
arine, daughter of John Moffat; he had but 
one child, who died in infancy. He resid- 
ed in the family of his father-in-law from the 
time of his marriage till his death. 
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Collectanea. No. 1. 
Original. 








1. I have often reflected on the import- 
ance of little things in the disposition of 


3 





been for the opposition of Gov. Dinwiddie, 
who little thought that, in revenging a pri- 
vate pique, he was keeping from the service 
of the king a man, who was afterwards a 
main instrument in breaking down kingly 
prerogatives. Had Washington received 
royal commission, and retired, at return of 
peace, on half-pay, it is not to be supposed 
that he would have ever left the service. 

2. Who would recognise in the following 
doleful description of the trials and hard- 
ships of a poor British emigrant, forced by 
domestic oppression to seek our shores, the 
hardy, fighting, mobbing, alien-citizens, who 
now infest our crowded and populous cities? 
It is from the pen of Goldsmith, and may be 
considered a specimen of the anticipations 
of emigrants, who, before their arrival, ex- 
pect to find in America, no law or power, 
but that of the brute and the savage, and to 
revel at will in true lawless mobocracy. 

E’en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 


| Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways; 


Where beasts, with man, divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around, distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop, too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

3. Wetranslate the following from the 
Amusmens Philologiques. 

A virtuoso has observed, that, by adding 
the figures of the year of the birth or of the 
decease of the greatest or best of the French 
kings of the Bourbon family, the result is 
the same as the number, which distinguish- 
es their names; thus: Saint Louis (Louis 
ninth) was born in 1215; add together the 
four figures of this date, and you have nine. 

Charles seventh, sir-named the wise, was 
born in 1402; this date, added as above, 
gives seven, 

Louis twelfth, the father of the people, 
was born in 1461; the sum ofthese figures 
is twelve. 

Henry fourth, died in 1710; the figures 
added, give twice four. 

Louis fourteenth, was crowned king of 
France in 1643; the sum of these figures is 


fourteen; he died in 1715; also fourleen; he 


was aged 77; still fourteen. 
4. The following extract from Goldsmith, 
is certainly founded on a juster estimate of 
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every elime to be about the same. 


But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when al! pretend to know? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone, 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own: 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease; 

The naked negro, punting at the line 

Boasts of his golden sands and paimy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks the gods for all the good they gave. 
Sach is the patriot’s boast, where e’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at heme, 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind; 

As different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nations, make their blessings even. 


5. I know not the author of the following 
description of a bird’s-nest. I give it as § 
found it, without name. 


Much it wins my admiration, 

To view the structare of that little work, 

A bird’s nest. Mark it well, within, without. 
No tool had he, that wrought, no knife to cut; 
No instrament to fix; no bodkin to insert; 

No glue to join; his little bill was all ;— 

And yet how neatly finished! what nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 

And twenty years’ apprenticeship beside, 
Could make me such another. 








The Stuvp of the Ancient Elassics--No. 3. 


Griginal. 





The study of the ancient languages is 


further recommended to youth, from this 


consideration. Such a study is better adap- 
ted, than any other, to the developement of 
the youthful mind; to strengthening the in- 
tellect, and assisting in the proper maturity 
of the faculties. It is not to be recommend- 
ed to those merely, who are destined for 
some particular profession, but is useful and 
necessary, as preparatory to all er to any.— 
The great end of preparatory education is 
not to store the mind or the memory with a 
particular class of facts, or through knowl- 
edge of a particular science, to the exclu- 
sion of others; but rather, by giving atten- 
tion to all, to discover that for which the 
mind has a natural bent, and to prepare the 
intellect for engagement with any difficulties 
with which it may meet, and the acquisition 
of any branch of knowledge, which may be 
considered desirable. In effeeting this ob- 
ject, attention to the ancient classics is very 
beneficial; to those of tender years, the ex- 
ercise of translating into the vernacular from 
the Greek or Latin, is of great use in testing 
the powers of analysis and comparison,— 
And, it may be observed, that, for a very 
simple reason, the translating, to effect the 
desired object, should be made from an an- 
cient and not from a modern tongue. Lan- 
guage is an important part of the science of 
mind, and the improvement of language 
progresses equally with the intellectual ad- 
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a rc 
vancement of the age; of course, there must 
be a similarity of construction and of idiom 
in all modern Sanguages; at least, in all, 
spoken by civilized nations. And this, 
which from reasoning alone, we should nat- 
urally conclude would be the case, is prov- 
ed to be such by facts as they exist. Hence 
it follows, that the exercise of the student’s 
mind would be much more severe and bene- 
ficial, in the translation from an ancient than 
from a modern tongue; in comparing the 
different forms of expression and idiom in 
the two languages, and in expressing the 
meaning of one, as literally as possible, in 
the words of the other. 


Culture of Silt. No. 6. 


Original. 














It is the object of these communications 
to excite attention to the subject; to induce 
people to make inquiry in regard to silk cul- 
ture in all its branches, and to enable those, 
who are so disposed, to engage in the busi- 
ness the next season, with a zeal according 
to knowledge, and not with an enthusiasm 
more likely to produce poetry than profit.— 
One half the community are occupied in the 
discussion of abstract questions, whose de- 
cision is of no sort of consequence to them; 
surely it is better to pay some attention to 
this new branch of industry, to study the 
natural history of this astonishing manufac- 
turer, the silk worm, observe its wonderful 
instinct and its prodigious results, The an- 
imal, having previously thrown around his 
defences, literally constructs his own tomb; 
having finished his work, he submits to his 
fate. The hody, his present covering, dics, 
and turns to dust, but the vital spark remains 
and waits the appointed time. It assumes a 
new shape, it starts forth a being with wings, 
or as the devout, and who that meditates is 
not devout, as the devout person would say, 
a winged cherub, a beautiful emblem of the 
resurrection and the life, a living attestation 
of the truth of the saying, we die, to live, 
Wonderful teacher! inimitable lesson! Is 
there nothing in all this worthy the notice of 
the close observer, the profound thinker, the 
philosophic mind? We have been directed 
by a great teacher to the lily and the ant for 
instruction; may we not include our present 
subject, as equally well calculated to lead 
to useful meditations? 


Abolition of Capital Punishment. No. 2. 
Original. 


We contend that the infliction of death as 
@ punishment for | act by man committed 
is morally wrong. If it be not, it must be 
morally right, and of course can be so prov- 
ed, in the same evidence of its accordance 
with the will of God. This its advocates 
attempt to do, and as there are only two 
aethods of coming at the will of Deity, his 
express declarations, and the light of nature, 
they resert at once to the scriptures for sup- 
port. The passage, **Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed,” is the one, on which is mainly rested 
the argument for taking human life by au- 
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thority of law. 
umphantly as it has been, and continues to 
be quoted, affords no foundation for the rea- 
soning predicted upon it. Able commenta- 
tors assert that, “‘ literally rendered, it de- 
cides nothing; and there is great reason to 
suppose, that man is here simply permitted 
or commanded to kill any beast that shall oc- 
casion the death of a man. The Hebrew 
word translated ‘ whoso sheddeth’ is a pres- 
ent participle, corresponding to our word 
shedding, and we have as good a right to 
supply the ellipsis by ‘ whatever’ as whoso 
or whoever. Tiderpresing the text, so that 
a beast and not man was intended, would 
| suit the whole connexion.” But admitting 
the text to be correctly translated, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it is a comimand 
-or a mere prediction. Dr, Franklin says, 
‘I am disposed to believe with a late com- 
mentator, that it is rather a prediction than 
alaw. The language of it is simply, that 
such is the folly and depravity of man, that 
murder in every age shall beget murder.— 
Laws therefore, which inflict death for mur- 
der, are as mischievous as those which tol- 
erate revenge.” The commentator to whom 
Franklin refers, Rey, Wm. Turner, remarks, 
‘**To me I confess this text appears. to con- 
tain nothing more than a declaration of 
what will generally happen, and inthis view 
to stand exactly upon the same ground with 
such passages as the following; ‘‘ He that 
leadeth into captivity shall go into cap- 
tivity—He that taketh up the sword shall 
fall by the sword.” If so, the magistrate 
will no more be bound by the text in Gene- 
sis to punish murder with death, than he 
will by the text in Revelation to sell every 
Guinea Captain to our West India planters.” 

But whatever may be the true meaning 
of this and numerous other similiar passages 
relied upon to sustain the positions of those 
who pretend that legislatures have a moral 
right to legalise the taking of human life, it 
is evident from the whole tenor of the Bible, 
and especially from the uniform tone of mer- 
cy and benevolence breathed by the blessed 
gospel of Christ, that they can never he so 
distorted as to answer their purpose, From 
the time of Cain, with the exception of the 
local and temporary enactments of the Jew- 
ish lawgiver, and even they only permitted 
under certain circumstances retaliation by 
the nearest relatives of the deceased —from 
the time of Cain, until now, no divine dec- 
laration can be adduced, which will under 
any fair construction authorize any thing 
like our process of capital punishment.— 
Deity has never delighted in the sacrifice of 
human victims. ‘‘ No, the taw designed 
for universal application in all ages—the law 
proclaimed by Jehovah himself amidst the 
thunders of Sinai—the law unrepealed by 

e christian dispensation is, THOU SHALT 
OT KILL.” 


Those, who desire to see the scripture 


ument for capital punishment more full 
io very ably and satisfactoril recline 











Tapert tee 
. No. 57, and to coun- 
sel in the late trial of Prescott. 


But this text, often and tri- 














fen Fears Ago. 


Original. 


Ten years ago! ten years ago! 
How bright the sanny skies, 
And gallant beaux so plenty then 

Ador'd my witching eyes. 


I us'd to ride and tilt about, 
With every tilting lad; 

But O, to think how silly "twas 
Is now what makes me sad! 


I thought my path would always be 
Through beds of choicest flowers— 
Through verdant lawns of richest green, 

And biest Elysian bowers. 


That youth and beauty ne'er would fade 
Nor fortune look awry ; 

That lovers could not break their vows, 
Or inaidens ever sigh. 


Alas! how changed is every thing 
Since | was but seventeen; 

Now nature wears another dress, 
And beaux another mien. 


Ten years ago! ten years ago! 
How can it be!—good heaven! 

For surely I’m not married yet, 
And e’ep am twenty-seven! 


Preasure. It is difficult to say what 
pleasure means. Pleasure bears a different 
sense to every different person. Pleasure 
to a country Miss just ‘come out,’ means 
‘a race ball, and somany partners that she 
is danced till she can hardly stand.’ Pleas- 
ure to an -aspirant after fashion means ‘a 
card for Devonshire House, or a nod from 
Lady . Pleasure to a school-boy 
means ‘tying a string to his school-fellow’s 
toe when he is asleep, and pulling it till he 
awakes him.’ Pleasure to a man of an in- 
quiring mind means ‘a toad inside a stone, 
or a beetle running with its head off.’ Pleas- 
ure to a man of taste means ‘ a first rate ar- 
liste, and a good dinner.’ Pleasure to a Ja- 
boring man means ‘ doing nothing.’ Pleas- 
ure to a fine lady means ‘ having something 
to do to drive away the time.’ Pleasure to 
an antiquarian means ‘an illegible inscrip- 
tion.’ Pleasure to a connoisseur means ‘ a 
dark, invisible, very fine picture.’ Pleasure 
toa philosopher, a modern philosopher, a 
young philosopher, means ‘liking nothing, 
despising every thing, and proving every 
one a simpleton except himself.’ Pleasure 
to a beggar means ‘a sovereign by mistake 
instead of a shilling.’ Pleasure to a sailor 
‘a fresh breeze and asight of land.’ Pleas- 
ure to the afflicted ‘atear.’ Pleasure to 
the sweetest of all tempers ‘ the last word in 
an argument.’ Pleasure to the social ‘the 
human face divine!’ Pleasure to the mo- 
rose, ‘I shan’t see a soul for the next six 
months.’ Pleasure to an author ‘the last 

e of his manuscript—bliss inexpressible 
ne Finis.” Pleasure to all, to every one in 
their own way, and that way a different one. 


Te a Beautiful Boy. 


Whilst Nature doubted, lovely child, 
To make you boy or girl, #0 pretty; 

At length she form'd you both, and amil'd;, 
A boy insex,agetim beauty, =. 
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She Artist. 

‘I wisn,’ said the young artist, throwing 
himself languidly on the inviting settee of 
his uncle’s elegant apartment, ‘ I wish I was 
rich.’ 

‘ Do you think you would be any happi- 
er, my brother,’ inquired Ellen Hampton, 
fixing her fine dark eyes full upon the count- 
enance of her brother. 

‘Think,’ answered the young sprig of 
discontent, ‘ why I know I should; I should 
not then be obliged to wear away the best 
years of my life in toiling and fretting for a 
mere subsistence; I should then have better 
opportunities of acquiring for myself a prou- 
der name in the annals of fame, than I shall 
ever acquire in my present circumstances. 
I would go to Italy, that poet land of ‘‘ sun 
and song” and there under the best masters 
pursue my studies.’ 

‘And return,’ interrupted Ellen, ‘ with 








ficient” lay in bank stock, because it only 
consisted in the force of her spirit, and the 
efficient powers of a good education, the for- 
mer, fortune might have given her, but the 
latter was self-acquired, 

While she was thus pursuing her path of 
duty, Charles had been busily occupied in 
finishing his apprenticeship as an artist and 
it was about a month after:the expiration of 
his minority, while on a visit to their uncle’s 
that the conversation which I have related 
at the commencement of my story took place. 
How often are the wildest wishes of our 
hearts surpassed by the blind destinies of 
our lives, and even then, how far do they 
fail of coming up to the high ideas of enjoy- 
ment which we have fancied in their posses- 
sion, In a few months, Charles Hampton’s 
wish for wealth wasgratified. By the death 
of a cousin, he and his sister succeeded to 
the immense estates of their uncle. With 
Charles Hampton’s wealth there came no 








the same feelings of discontent that now 
disturb your enjoyment, unless experience 
teach yon wisdom,’ 

‘I do not expect perfect ¢njoyment under 
any circumstances but I do think my situa- 
tion could be made much pleasanter than it 
now is.’ 

‘That may be very true, brother, if your || 
happiness is not too much founded on the 
breath of fame; for my part I am quite con- | 
tent in my ‘present little unnoticed sphere of || 
life.’ 

* That is because you have no ambition to || 
rise above it;’ returned her brother. | 

Though Ellen made no reply to this last ] 
observation, Charles Hampton was none || 
the less mistaken. Whilst he was aspiring | 
aller fame in his vague dreams for the fu- 
ture, Ellen was actively employed in acquir- 
ing for herself the love, and esteem of every | 
friend whe composed that little unnoticed | 
sphere. Exercising toward all, those chris- |, 
tian charities of life, generosity, meekness 
and forbearance, she could not but succeed || 
in her endeavors. It was this that consti- 
tuted the sum of Ellen’s content. Lucy | 
Selden had been the friend and companion |, 
of Ellen Hampton from childhood, and well || 
were they fitted for each other’s society.— |, 
If Lucy «displayed less energy than her | 
friend, it was because she had had fewer 
trials to call it forth. She had not been left, 
like the former, a poor pennyless orphan, to |, 
combat with the world; onthe contrary, she | 
ad ever experienced the tender solicitude 
of a parent’s love; no sorrows, no clouds, || 
had ever been permitted to throw their dark | 
shadows across her young spirit. Ardent | 
and romantic in her temperament, every | 
sentiment of her heart assumed a deeper 
tinge. ‘There was no sacrifice compatible 
with reason, that she felt she would not | 
make for the young friend who shared with | 
her the comforts of her hospitable home.— | 
When Ellen expressed her determination of | 
becoming less dependant, none were more | 
active in procaring employment for her than || 
her friend Lucy, and Ellen soon found that 
she possessed sufficient to support herself 
genteelly. I trust my friends will not mis- 
take me so far as to suppose Ellen’s ‘‘ suf- 
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|| one who mistook the aspirings of he 
for laudable ambition, and though it was the 


_was another heart left sad beside Lucy’s by 


/ ces she beguiled the first tedious months of | 


diminution to his lofty hopes. 

His wish to go to Italy increased with his 
newly acquired means, but he shrunk from 
leaving Ellen behind him; she was the only 


— 
Charles Hampton had succeeded to the 





preeaest dream of his ambition, he had 
eard his name shouted forth by the voice 
of fame, he had beard it echoed and reechoed 
from the shores of Europe to the wide ex- 
tended republic of his nativeland. But ha 

piness was not within his eager grasp. a 
the height of his exultation where was Lucy 
Selden? forgotten. Alas for the weakness 
of the human heart, forgotten amid the rev- 
elry and the excitement and intoxication of 
pleasure, and Ellen, poor Ellen, who had 
wept over his grave, had sought in vain io 
awaken him from the dark infatuation of his 
inglorious career. Had Charles Hampton 
forgot that with his name and talents there 
would be blended in history’s page the 
character of the immoral man? He had.— 
In the giddy height to which he had aspir- 
ed,the early virtue of his character was lost. 
Was he happy? Ye who have sought only 
for the bubble breath of fame, ask your own 
hearts, and they will answer, no. But Lu- 
cy Selden mourned not over the estrange- 
ment of his heart. From her soul she 
spurned him who could dishonor thus the 





near connexion that remained to him on 
earth, and her amiable qualities had endear- 
ed her to him so far thathe felt it impossible 
to separate from her, therefore every argu- 
ment in his power was used to induce her to 
accompany him; for a while Ellen hesitated 
consenting to leave her home and friends, 
but the eloquence of her brother at last pre- 
vailed. There was now but one tie which 


native dignity of his character. If she 
wept, it was over the weakness of human 
virtue—for the stormy sunset of a glorious 
morn; but no repinings were suffered to 
take possession of that christian cheerful- 
ness which had ever been her portion. El- 
len too had her trials, not only the dissipa- 
ticn of her only brother, but the apparent 
forgetfuless of both herfriends, James Sel- 








bound him to his native place, that was Lu- 
cy Selden. There was along struggle in 
his heart between love and ambition, but the || 
Jutter had its sway. Lucy was not the first | 
r lover | 


| 





first trial to her young heart, she cheerfully 
consented to his absence for a few years, 
but when she found that her dear Ellen was 
to accompany him, pride forbade her not to 
shed a few womanly tears of regret. There 


the departure of Charles and Ellen; it was 
that of Lucy’s cousin, James Selden. Like 
her, he too had been bound to one by the 
ties of friendship, and to the other by those 
of love. But poverty, and a widowed moth- 
er dependant on his exertions, had prevent- 
ed him from declaring to Ellen the nature 
of his sentiments. To her there was no ne- 
cessity of such an avowal, the thousand |it- 
tle nameless attentions, the speaking eye, | 
that deep though silent interpreter of the | 
heart, had already confessed it all, and E1- | 
len felt somewhat assured that she should | 
not be forgotten in the long interval of ab-| 
sence between them. With these assuran- | 





her sojourn in Italy. Letters were frequent- 
ly exchanged between the young friends, 
and Ellen delighted in pouring out upon pa- 
per her vivid descriptions of the glowing 
scenes of a foreign clime, and receiving the 
unaltered sentiments of her dearest associ- 
ates. But this latter pleasure was at last 
denied her. °Tis a common saying that ev- 


den had ceased his correspondence a short 
time after her brother’s desertion of Lucy; 
she had been too proud to inquire of Lucy 
the cause, but from some casual remarks 
from the latter she found that he was no 
longer in the same place. Ina_ short time 
after, Lucy too ceased her correspondence, 
and Ellen after writing several times, with- 


| out receiving one line in reply, gave up as 
she imagined forever, all intercourse with 


her former friends. Three years had at last 
elapsed, and Ellen Hampton had learnt from 
x traveller that James Selden was no longer 
the poor unnoticed mechanic whom she had 
formerly known; riches and honor, gained 
by talent and industry, had flowed in upon 
him. ‘Hetoo like my brother,’ thought 
Ellen, ‘ has been spoiled by prosperity,’ but 
when she questioned the stranger, she found 
that her suspicions were incorrect. No stain 
had as yet been affixed to the name of James 
Selden, even in the eyes of a harsh judging 
world. By the public papers, Ellen also 
saw a confirmation of the stranger’s words. 
James Selden’s name was there emblazoned 
among the leading and useful members of 
a proud republic, and none rejoiced mor: 
than Ellen in the prosperity of him who had 
slighted and forsaken her. [t was a_satis- 
faction to her to know, that he had not, like 
er brother, sullied the fair promise of his 
opening years. ¢She loved to look back 
with melancholy pleasure on the happier 
hours of her past life, aud perhaps a hope 
still lingered for a renewal of those scenes. 
How few there are who live for the present; 


the human heart is ever looking forward in 








ery year brings its changes, and: none more 
bitterly than Ellen experienced its truth,.— 
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its unsatisfied desires, grasping the unknown 
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future in dreams never to be realized, or 
dwelling with vain repinings on the past, 
which it can never restore. But if Ellen 
Hampton looked forward to brighter days, 
she was rot unmindful of the present bles- 
sings still within her possession. Every new 
trial had been received by her with the same 
christian resignation which ever adorned her 
life. Charles Hampton had, at the expira- 
tion of three years, squandered away every 
cent of his legacy, and much of Ellen’s had 
been employed in relieving him from his fre- 
quent embarrassments; but her good sense 
and discretion had taught her to retain a) 
sufficient competence for both, during life. | 
She knew that as long as her brother pos- 

sessed enough to remain in Italy, it would 

be impossible to prevail on him to return 

home, therefore it was not until he had be- 

come totally destitute of his own resources, 

that she expressed to him her determination | 
of returning to America. Charles at last) 
consented to accompany her, and _ poor El- 
len had not for years, experienced a happier | 
hour, than when she saw the distant shores | 
of Europe fade from her view. There still | 
remained to her the not inelegant mansion | 
once occupied by her wealthier relatives, | 
and thither Ellen repaired. Time had made | 
some changes in her native village, many | 
elegant mansions had gone up, and among, 
the number was one directly opposite her | 
own. The day of her arrival had been ush- | 
ered in by a lovely Summer’s morn, and as | 
Ellen stepped from her room to the little | 
shaded terrace, to glad her eyes with the | 
sight of her own dear village, a holy calm 

seemed rushing o’er her, from the tranquil- | 
izing spirit of the scene, But at last the 
dwelling formerly occupied by Lucy Selden 
rose to her view. Overcome by emotion, 
she was about retiring, when the figure of a 
female opposite caught her eye. The fea- 
tures resembled Lucy’s, and Ellen observ- 
ed that she was leaning half out the case- 
ment and gazing intently at her, suddenly 
she disappeared, and inthe next instant was 
crossing in the direction of the terrace.— 
Ere Ellen could recover from her surprise 
she was clasped in the arms of Lucy Sel- 
den. 

Suffer me, my friends, to pass on to an- 
other and a somewhat different scene. In 
the small stagehouse of the village,- sat 
Charles Hampton, but oh! how altered 
from his former self. His features were 
somewhat embrowned by exposure, and 
‘bloated by intemperance, they had also lost 
the open and ingenuous expression which 
had characterized his boyhood. At a little 
distance from him, and apparently unheed- 
ed, stood a tall gentlemanly looking person 
regarding him with deep interest. The 
countenance of the stranger was decidedly 
interesting; there was the high forehead, 
the finely chiseled features and the intellec- 
tual smile which the young artist had sé 
frequently admired in his classic medels.— 
They were now before him, breathing life 
and animation, but they were unregarded.— 
At length a stage rattled up atthe door, and 
the driver bawled out at the top of his Jungs, 
‘Isthe gentleman ready?’ e stranger 
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started—the artist raised his eyes and en- 
countered the full gaze of James Selden.— 
A slight bow of recognition passed—Selden 
stepped to the door, exchanged a few words 
with the driver, and returning, offered his 
arm to Charles Hampton. The latter took 
it with constraint, and they both: left the 
stagehouse together. For some time nei- 
ther spoke, at length James Selden broke 
the silence. 

‘Do you intend returning to Italy?’ in- 
quired he. 

‘ Not at present,’ was the reply. 

‘ Does your sister still remain there?”’ 

‘ No, she returned with me.’ 

‘Has she met with Lucy Clifton?’ 

‘ Who? 

‘I beg pardon—perhaps you are not 
aware of her marriage—I mean Lucy Sel- 
den.’ 

‘1 do not know, we have just returned— 
Then Lucy is married—Has she done well?” 

‘She has; her choice reflects credit on 
herself. I trust Ellen has succeeded as well 
as her frien.d’ 

There was a long pause—Hampton with- 
drew his arm, and planting himself firmly 
against a gnarled and withered oak, cover- 
ed his face with his hands. Selden was ag- 
itated, and dreaded to hear the answer to 
his last interrogation. He looked at the 
young artist and saw that thetears were fast 
‘trickling throngh his fingers. ‘ Forgive me,’ 
resumed he, ‘ if | have pained you. It was 
the interest I felt in your welfare that caused 
me to ask the question.’ 

‘Selden, Selden!” exclaimed Hampton, 
‘itis I that should ask forgiveness. Oh, 
how bitterly have I deceived you! Ellen is 
not married. Heaven knows the poor girl 
has had no such intentions. My cursed 
pride has ruined me! In the vain triumph 
of my fame, I scorned the idea of Ellen’s 
union with a poor humble mechanic. I in- 
terrupted your and Lucy’s letters, in hopes 
to have allied her to the proudest nobleman 
in Venice; but she depised him, as a par- 
ticipator in my shame and degradation; let 
that, and your eternal reproaches, be my 
punishment. I have loved Lucy Selden 
even in my abandonment—thank heaven she 
rose superior to me; for [ am unworthy of 
her friendship.’ ‘That,’ continued he, 
pointing wildly to the withered tree against 
which he was leaning, ‘ isan emblem of my- 
self—I planted it when a boy, and when I 
left it, it was a fair and flourishing tree. It 
was almost the first remembered thing that 
met my eye on my return, Its promised 
verdure hath fled—it sheds forth no beauty 
to glad the eye of the traveller—valueless, 
useless, like myself, it is decaying before its 
time.’ 

‘You regard these - too deeply,’ 
replied Selden; ‘that tree I know, may not 
be again restored to its pristine vigor; but 
with you the time has not gone by, your 
constitution is not so far impaired, but that 
it may yet be restored by a return to those 
virtues which once constituted your enjoy- 
ment. Throw idle dreamings and vague 
| imaginings to the winds; I offer you once 





| merecthe friendship of my early youth—a 
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few years cannot so far have ruined you but 
that you may yet retrieve them; Lucy you 
have indeed lost, but will you be so unwise 
as to let that embitter the happiness of your 
future years? remember there are other 
things to live for, than even the ties of love 
or friendship—you owe it to yourself—your 
sister, and your God, to endeavor to be- 
come a useful member of the society jn 
which you move; none need be valueless,’ 

‘ But I have been worse, an encum- 
brance, @ curse on society. Mine was not 
a right spirit; had I sought to have been 
useful to others, fame and esteem would have 
both been mine, as it is now yours, without 
the vain sacrifice of my peace and enjoy- 
ment.’ 
| «Since you are so far convinced of the 
j st . : 
truth, it is not too late tobeginagain. The 
‘unsatisfactory career of your last few years, 
_may prove a benefit in warning you from its 
| errors.’ 

The friends, who had toward the latter 
part of their conversation been winding along 
the little foot-path leading to Ellen’s dwel- 
‘ling, now stood in front of the building, — 
| Selden requesting Hampton to apprise Ellen 

of his vicinity, declined entering for the 

| present, but expressing his intention of re- 
| turning in the evening, took his leave of the 
‘artist, 

In the town of B , in one of our 

Western states resided, for many years, 

‘Charles Hampton. After the marriage of 
| his sister with Selden, he removed with them 
to that place, and if moral rectitude, uniform 
‘good conduct and virtuous principles can 
atone for past errors—let those of Charles 
Hampton be forever buried in oblivion. 

















Rural Repository. i. F. 
Pleasures and ‘Adbantages of Bnowledge, 
No, 1. 

Original. 

Continued. 


There are pleasures derived from a knowl- 
edge of nature, or of the operations of na- 
ture, and they are more pure and unalloyed 
than pleasures derived from any other 
source. The pain of witnessing turbulent 
|and guilty passions rending the bosoms of 
intelligent beings; or plans of benevolence 
thwarted by the contrivances of the interested 
the ignorant or the wicked; or vicious pro- 
_pensities, overpowering reason feebler than 
instinct, and hurrying to misery those who 
submit to their guidance, do not mingle with 
‘them. They produce no feverish excitement 
|in the bosom, and are never followed by sa- 
_tiety and repentance. True, we are some- 
times saddened by the reflection that des- 
truction, or rather change, is happening, or 
must happen to all things. But even out of 
this sadness arise pleasant emotions. We 
/know that renovation follows destruction; 
‘that vegetable decay produces vegetable 
luxuriance; that, though winter is dreary 
and hides al} that is delightful from ov: 
sight; yet we shall soon 

“See Nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloor;” 


and while we contemplate the great 
which must bappen to us ail, ids viet 
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certainty of knowledge, enables us to see 
that 
“On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses ure 


Mending, 
“* And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 


But there is another species of knowledge, 
more necessary, perhaps, but contributing 
more to our advantage than to our enjoy- 
ment. This is a knowledge of men and of 
his actions, in other words of human nature 
and of past and cotemporaneous history. It 
ig not my purpose to pomt out how this 
knowledge may be acquired, but to state 
briefly its advantages. The knowledge of 
human nature is necessary to enable us to 
act our part, unimportant as it may be, in 
the great drama of life. Without it few can 
succeed; with it few can fail. It supplies 
the place of talent and of honesty. It is the 
grand secret of the success of many, who 
acquire iramense wealth or attain high sta- 


tions without possessing a particle of what}, 


the world calls talent. The want of it is 
the grand secret of the failure of many, who 
enter upon the stage of life with the taise 
impression that honesty of purpose, and the 
ability to be useful, are all that is necessary 
to ensure success. 

In this country, where every man enjoys 
a portion of the sovereign power, it may 
seem needless to speak of the advantages 
arising to him from a knowledge of the his- 
tory of his own nation, of the actions of ‘his 
fellow citizens, and especially of those few 
to whom he has delegated for atime that 
power which is his birth right. It is not on- 
ly an advantage, it isessential. Without it, 
no man can perform his most important du- 
ties. Without it, he cannot tell whether his 
delegate has faithfully discharged the trust 
committed to him, until he feels the conse- 
quences in his own personal ruin. Without 
it, he cannot tell whether that liberty which 
he prizes—those few institutions which have 
been erected as bulwarks for the security of 
that liberty—are safe—are in danger—or 
are destroyed. The fact is, they are never 
safe; they are always in danger. You are 
never discharged from the duty of watching 
over them as you would watch over the wel- 
fare of him, or of her, who is most dear to 
you. 

There is still another species of knowl- 
edge of which all should strive not to be ig- 
norant—and that is a knowledge of princi- 
ples. By principles I mean the leading 
tenets of religious sects and of political par- 
ties. Where the ruler is a despot, and where 
every man is bound to take his religious 
faith from the head of the church by law es- 
tablished, he is relieved from the necessity 
of acquiring this knowledge. But we have 
‘incurred that heavy responsibility. We 
have demanded and obtained the privilege 
of choosing our own faith, and every privi- 
lege has its correlative duty. Shall we 
elaim the privilege and neglect the duty ?— 
Axsuredly if we do, we shall lose the privi- 
lege, and we ought to lose it. Would we 
pay & man, and require no service? Would 
we grant an office, and impose no duty?— 
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blessings we fervently prayed for and prize 
above all others—and continue to shower 
them, while we, on our part, take no thought 
how we shall retain them or deserve them? 
But what advantage, it may be asked, 
can arise from knowing the tenets of the 
different refigious sects?—It will enable us 
to compare others with our own; it will en- 
able us to choose fromthe whole those 
which are most conformable to reason and 
revelation; to determine how far belief im- 
fluences conduct; and it will doubtless con- 
vince us that we have in many instances 
| been uncharitable in our condemnations.— 
| And should we find, as perhaps we shall, 
|that some of these tenets are absurd, and 
/set reason and common sense at defiance, 
_we shall at least gain some insight into hu- 
‘man nature, and feel induced to enquire 
whether all of our own opinions are in truth 
| so correct as we supposed them to be. 
In regard to the principles of the various 
political parties with which our country 
abounds, ignorance is unpardonable, for ac- 
| curate knowledge is re and not diffi- 
i cult to be acquired. e have the republi- 
can party, the democratic party and the an- 
|timasonic party. We have the free trade 
| party, the American system party, the nulli- 
| fication party, the state rights party, and the 
consolidation party. Each of these parties 
is striving for the mastery, and the great ob- 
ject of each is to acquire political power.— 
Is it not important for every one to know to 
which of these parties he ought to belong— 
or whether he ought to belong to either— 
and can he know without first ascertaining 
what principles each professes and adheres 
to. And if he has already chosen his party, 














| it is equally important that he should know 
| the principles of the other parties, and keep 
| in view, and often review, those of his own. 
Unless he does this, he cannot compare the 
conduct of the leading members of it with 
| those principles; nor can he compare the 
conduct of the party in power, whichever it 
may be, with his own principles, and be a- 
| ble to approve or condemn accordingly, Can 
any man be so slavish as to approve a meas- 
ure, merely because it was adopted by ‘his 
own party? Can any man be so wicked as 
to condemn it, merely because it was adopt- 
ed by another than his own? 

It is not possible to estimate too highly 
the importance of being well acquainted 
with political principles, of keeping them 
always in view, and of trying by them 
the conduct of our rulers. Forgetting them, 
or disregarding them, is the first step, it is a 
long one, towards national ruin. It is a step 
which, sooner or later, is taken in all free 
countries; and we should be blind to the les- 
sons of history—deaf to the admonitions of 
reason and common sense, were we not 
to be watchful against the besetting infirmity. 
But it is the general effect of knowledge 
upon the man who has acquired it that dem- 
onstrates most clearly its value. It gives 
him confidence and dignity. It is displayed 
in his countenance, in his manner, in his 
bearing. It diffuses a charm around him 
which pleases, delights and captivates. He 


higher order. They have as it were, ban- 
dages upon their eyes, and fetters upon their 
limbs, They are drawn to the earth by the 
force of original and unchanged affinities. — 
Their object, whatever it may be, is ina 
mist; their steps are uncertain and th i 
progress slow. But he knows where to pisce 
his foot, and his footing is always firm. He 
knows where to direct his steps ang seldom 
loses his way; and it may be placed high 
on the list of his pleasures that he is often 
solicited, and is able, to guide others aright. 
Truly and eloquently spoke the wise man: 
‘* Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore, 
get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get 
understanding. Honor her and she shall 
promote thee. She shall give to thy head 
an ornament of graee. When thou goest, 
thy steps shall not be straitened, and when 
thou runnest thou shalt not stumble.” 


New England. 














Oh, who upon his lips could lay 
The seal of caution strong, 
And caimly give the slander sway 
That does his country wrong? 
Who can restrain the burning word, 
The fearless glance of youth, 
When each indignant thought was stirred 
To witness to the truth? 


New England ! glorious native land! 
When false to thee I prove, 

Then palsied be my faithless hand, 
My lips forget to move! 

When thon art challeng’d, shall my voice 
In thy good cause forbear? 

No! bea nobler part my choice, 
Here ,—ever,—every where. 


Home of the good, the brave, the wise, 
Bold youth and beauty bright, 

The sun, az on his course he flies, 
Beholds no lovelier s ght. 

Italia’s veles with perfume glow 
From every flowery tree; 

Bat ne’er those lovely vallies know 
The breath of Liberty. 


Bright beams the sun on Syria’s plains, 
Where ancient prophets trod, 

And held in nature’s forest fanes, 
High converse with their God. 

Bat holier are the hills that bind 
‘Thy stormy ocean shore, 

For there the sacred human mind 
Knows its full strength once more. 


There, in the cottage and the hall, 
As bursts the morning ray, 

The hymn of praise ascends from alk 
To him who gives the day. 

There as the evening sun declines, 
They meet in harmless glee, 

On all the beam of pleasure shines, 
For all alike are fiee. 


Yet if 1 love thee, native land ! 
Is the bright South less dear? 

Can I not prize the lofty band 
Of generous spirits here? 

Souls warmed with honor’s sacred fire? 
Hearts true in friendship known! 

Fearless I strike the patriot lyre— 

» Its spirit is your own. 





Few people peruse the Spectator now, al- 
though, as a sort of national classic it has a 
place in most libraries; and scarcely any 
one would think with satisfaction of readi 

an essay in it every day, with his dish of 














And can we expect or hope that Providence 
will shower down blessings upon us—those | 


stands among the ignorant as a being of a 





tea, instead of the morning newspaper. 


Saree 
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Mannah FMore. 


[The following admirable digest of the ad- 
ventures of Hannah More in the literary 
world in the early part of her life, we take 


from the January No. of the North Ameri- 
can Review. 
She attended the first representation of 


Sheridan’s play, the Rivals, which did not 
succeed, andof Gen. Burgoyne’s ‘Maid of 
the Oaks’, which did succeed better than 
his military expedition; she passed an hour 
with Lord Howe, who complained bitterly 
of the ingratitude of his country, which was 
a little hard, considering that he had done 
nothing; (for the particulars of his_persecu- 
tion, the reader must consult the Ebeling li- 
brary, where he will find the pamphlets writ- 
ten on the occasion;) she lived when Cum- 
berland’s Odes appeared, and tried in vain 
to persuade Richard Owen Cambridge to 
read them; she attended the trial of the 
Dutchess of Kingston, and heard Dunning, 
whose manner was insufferably bad, cough- 
ing and spitting at evory three words; she 
was admitted to the friendship of Mrs. De- 
lany, who had been the intimate of Swift, 
and was within hearing of the ery, when 
Guiscard stabbed Lord Oxford; she receiv- 
ed calls from Dean Tucker and Edmund 
Burke on the same morning, and rejoiced 
that they had not met, since it was just after 
Burke had attacked the Dean in the House 
of Commons; she dined one day with Gib- 
bon, Sterne, Harris, Burney, Chambers, 
and Ramsay, and the next with Bishop Por- 
teus and Jonas Hanway; she met the au- 
thor of Evelina, just after that work appear- 
ed, and was surprised, that with her youth 
and modesty, she could have ‘picked up so 
much knowledge of life; she was told by a 
friend of Pope, that the bard upon his death- 
bed, not being able to carry a glass of jelly 
to his mouth, was in such a passion, that he 
threw it into Lady Catharine’s face, and ex- 
pired; she read Mason’s Life of Gray, when 
it first appeared, and was a believer fora 
time, in the antiquity of Rowley’s poems; 
she heard the storm, which raged about Dr. 
Johnson’s impassive head, when his lives of 
the Poets appeared; she was invited to Mr. 
Thrale’s to an assembly, on the very day, 
when the master of the house so suddenly 
died of the luxuries of his table; she receiv- 
ed classical compliments from Bishop Lowth, 
and flirted with General Paoli; she saw 
Mythology Bryant, who had been that mor- 
ning to present his book; one of the little 
princes requested to see it, and holding it a 
few minutes upside down, pronounced it an 
excellent work; she quarrelled about the 
slave-trade and the English language with 
Lord Monboddo, and was received with 
pomp and favor by Bishop Watson; she re- 
joiced over the publication of her friend, 
Dr. Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible; and con- 
versed with Sir William Jones; she found 
an admirer in the person of Gen. Oglethorpe, 
whose gallantry was not extinguished by his 
age, which exceeded ninety; she was one 
ef the first to be sruck in conversation with 
the amazing abilities of the conceited Lord 
Erskine; the veteran LordBathurst lent her 











his collection of the original letters of Swift, 
Pope, Bolingbroke and Queen Mary, and 
Leonidas Glover sung his ballad called 
Hosier’s Ghost to her, when he was past 
the age of eighty; she played at children’s 
games with Lord North, and had long and 
serious conversations with Burke. She was 
an intimate friend and correspondent of Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Langhorne, David Garrick, 
Reynolds, Boswell, Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. 
Montague, Mrs. Carter, Horace Walpole, 
John Newton, Wilberforce, &c. 





Frencu tove. Love, that cordial heart- 
in-heart kind of love which our English po- 
ets have sometimes so beautifully depicted, 
is not to be found in France. In every step 
of a French amour you are overpowered by 
words—you are adored, idolised; but in all 
the graceful positions into which gallantry 
throws itself, as amidst all the phrases it 
pours forth, there wants that simple air, that 
deep and tender and touching and_ thrilling 
tone which tel! you beyond denial that the 
heart your own yearns to, isreally and truly 
yours. The love which you find in France 
is the love made for society, not for solitude; 
is that love which befits the dazzling saloon, 
the satined boudoir; it is that love which 
mixes with intrigue, with action, with poli- 
tics, and affairs; it is that love which pieas- 
es and never absorbs; which builds no fairy 
palace of its own, but which scatters over 
the trodden paths of life more flowers than a 
severer people find there. With this love 
the history of France is full.-Bulwer’s France. 





Sleigh=Bells. 
Those merry bells! those merry bells 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of gleeful !augh and loud hallo! 
And upset in the drifted snow. 


Swift flies the wind! but not so swift 

As flies the ‘* snew-boat” through the drift; 
Shrill sings the wiad! but not soclear 

As the blithe sleigh-bell in the ear. 

** That tuneful peal will still ring on”— 
Until the latest snow is gone; 

Then farewell to the merry bell, 

And to the winter eports farewell. 


a 

















Concord, Friday Jan. 16, 1835. 





[a 





The oration of Ex-President Adams, in commemo- 
ration of Lafayette, is said to have occupied nearly 
three hours in delivery, and to have been a perform. 
ance of uncommon merit, Sixty thousand copies 
have been ordered to be printed by the two Houses 
of Congress. We shall perhaps notice it somewhat 
particularly when we receive a copy. 





Pouitics. We regret to perceive that some of 
the leading literary periodicals in the country are ad- 
mitting into their columns political articies of a decid- 
ly partizan character. We allude particularly, to the 
New England Magazine and the American Quarterly. 
We believe the course these works are now pursuing 
is calculated to produce serious detriment to the cause 
of literature. The discussion of questions which di- 
vide the opposing parties, who are now contending 
for political supremacy, ought, in our opinion, to be 


| 











— 


excluded from publications, which assuzne the charac- 


ter of those referred to above. 


Summary. Congress has as yet accomplished 
almost nothing. A new tory ministry has been form- 
ed in England. ‘The French government seems fa- 
vorably disposed for the payment of the claims artis- 
ing under the late treaty, and the prospect of a war 
with that country is highly dubious. A new Catholic 
paper has been established in Boston, called the Liter- 
ary and Catholic Sentinel. The trial of the Convent 
Rioters has thus fur resulted in the conviction of one 
boy; he will probably be pardoned. The mercury 
in thermometers descendéd, in several places as low 
as 40 degrees, on the morning of the 4th instant. A 
portion of tbe legislature of Ohio have nominated 
Judge McLean for the next presidency ; Mr. Webster 
is talked of by many papers for the same office, as is 
also Judge White of Tennessee. ‘The plague is now 
raging at Constantinople. It is computed that 15,000 
persons attended the execution of Sager lately at Au- 
gusta_Me. 





New Preriopicats. We have received the 
first number of the new seres of the New York Spirit 
of the Ti:nes, edited, as we are informed in it, not by 
Wm. Porter, nor Thos. Porter, nor Dr. Porter, hor 
Wm. 8. Porter, but by Wm. T. Porter himself, the 
originial projector and first editor, ander whose guid- 
ance, it will doubtless display ite pristine spirit and 
vigor. 

The Wreath is a semi-monthly literary paper, pab- 
lished at Schenectady, N. Y.; it is conducted by a 
talented editor, has reached its second number, des- 
erves patronage, and we hope will endure to the end. 

We have casually seen the first number of the Bos- 
ton Observer, a weekly paper, devoted to the diffu- 


, sion of liberal Christianity. In typographical execa- 


tion, it isinferior to few papers in the country, and 
appears to be conducted with corresponding ability. — 
The first number contains an interesting sketch of the 
late lamented Rev. Bernard Whitman. We hope to 
see more of this publication. 

We have hastily perused the first number of the 
Moral Reformer, published at Boston, and edited by 
Dr. William A. Alcott, the same who has conducted 
with euch success, the People’s and Parley’s Maga- 
zines. We doubt not that the editor is sufficiently 
acquainted with the important subjecis of Moral and 
Physical Education, and the connection of the one 
with the other, to render his work a useful auziliary to 
parents in the training of their children. It is our sin- 
cere opinion, that the principles inculcated im this 
number would tend greatly to the improvement of 
mankind, were they generally acknowledged and re- 
garded. 


NortH American MaGazixe. This valuable and 
really American work, for the present month, hag just 
reached us. We renewedly recommend it to the pat- 
ronage of our citizens, and shall be happy to furnieh any 
one, who may be disposed to subscribe for it, with the 
loan of the late numbers for examination. We are 
confident there can be. but one opinion, among the intel- 
ligent and unprejndiced, as to the merits of the publica- 
tion. At present we have only room to say further, that 
we shall next week do justice to the Editor’s strictures 
upon Bulwer and his last novel. 


Friend Le Roy’s favors are greatfully received and 
shall appear im our next. 
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_POETRY. _ ; 
Ehe Plower Angels. 


By L. Bancroft. 


-_s 


Fron the German. 
As delicate form as thine, my love, 
And beauty like thine have the angels above; 
Yet man cannot see them, though often they come, 
On visits to earth, from their native home 
Thou ne’er wilt behold them, but if thou would’st 
know 
The houses in which (when they wander below) 
The angels are fondest of passing their hours, 
I'll tell thee, Fair Lady, they dwell in the flowers! 


Fach flower, as it blocsoms, expands to a tent, 

For the house ofa visiting angel meant, 

From his flight o’er the earth he may there find re- 
pose, 

Till again to the vast tent of heaven he goes. 

And the angel his dwelling place keeps in repair, 

As every good man of his mansion takes care; 

All around he adorns it, and carpets it well, 

And much he’s delighted within it to dwell. 


Trae sunshine of gold, from the orb of day, 

He borrows, his roof with the beams to inlay: 

All the hues of each season to aid him he calls, 

And with them he tinges his chamber walls; 

His bread he bakes from the flowers, fine meal, 

So mingled that hanger he never may feel 

He brews from the dew-drop a draught fresh and good, 
And every thing does which a housekeeper should 


And greatly the flowers, as they open, rejoice 
"That they are the home of the angel’s choice 
nt O, whes to heaven the angel ascends, 

The flower falls ssunder—the stalk sadly bends! 
If thoa, my dear Lady, in truth art inelined 
The spirits of heaven beside thee to find, 

Make Nature thy study, compassion and lover, 
And trust me, the angels around thee will hover 


A flower do buat place near thy window-glass, 
And through it, no image of evil can pass. 

Abroad must thou go, on thy white bosom wear 
A nosegay, and doubt not an angel is there: ° 
Forget not to water at break of the day, 

The lilies, and thou shalt be fuirer than they; 
Place a rose nearthy bed, nightly sentry to keep, 
And angels shal! rock thee on roses to slee p. 


























No vision of terror approaches the bed, 

When his watch the angel around it has spread, 

And whatever bright faney thy guardian to thee 

Permits to come in, very good it shall be; 

When thus thou art kept by a heavenly spell, 

Should’st thou now and then, dream that I love thee, 
right well, 

Re sure that with fervor and truth I adore thee, 

(r an angel bad ne’er set mine image before thee. 


Beavrivut Exrracr.—The following 


eloquent paper on Time, is we believe from 
the pen of Paulding :— 


’ 


man, standing with its high pinnacle, in the 
distant plain. The streams beet upon it— 
the God of nature hurled his thunderbolts 
against it, and yet it stood firm as adamant. 
Revelry was in its halls, the gay, the happy, 
the young and beautiful, were there—lI re- 
turned—and lo!—the temple was no more! 
—Its high walls lay inscattered ruins; moss 
and wild gra ‘ 
the midnight hour the owl’s long cry added 
to the deep solitude. The young and gay 
who revelled there had passed away. 


idol of his mother, and the pride of his father 
——TI returned, and that child had become 
old. Trembling with the weight of years, 





[saw a temple raised by the hands of 


grew rankly there; and at | 


I saw a child rejoicing in his youth—the || 





i! : = bh. y NUR, 
| he stood the last of his generation a stranger 
| amidst the desolation around him. 

I saw the old oak standing in all its pride 
uponthe mountain—the birds were carolling 
in the boughs I returned, and the oak 
was leafless and sapless; the winds were 
playing at their pastimesthrough its branch- 
es. * # * . * * 
| Who is this destroyer?’ 
| guardian angel. 

} “It is Time,‘* said he. “Wher tne 
i morning stars sang together with joy over 
|| the new made world, he commenced his|! 

course, and when he shall have destroyed all 
| that is beautiful of the earth—plucked the 
|, sun from its sphere—veiled the moon in blood 
/—yea when he sha!l have rolled the heav- 
en and earth away as a scroll, then shall an 
angel from the throne of God come forth, and 


| 
| 








, 


said Ito my 





lift up his hand toward heaven, and swear, 
by Heaven’s Eternal— Time is, Time was, 
but Time shall be no longer. 





Scorr’s Hanirs or Comrosition.—Sir 
Walter composed with great facility, and 
was so borne or hurried along that his brain 
resembled a high pressure engine, the steam 
of which was perpetually up every time he 
entered his study, and lifted a pen. Latter- 
ly he dictated, and we have heard his aman- 
uensis say that he paced the apartment un- 
der great emotion, and appeared more like | 
a rapt seer, than an ordinary mortal while | 
composing the celebrated dialogue between | 
the Templar and the fair Rebecca. Mr. | 
Laidlaw is bimselfa man of genius, feeling, | 
and taste; such was the effect upon his own | 
nerves, that he frequently paused and placed 
his hands on his temples from excess of sym- | 
pathy —so that we might say of his racked |' 
faculties much more truly than was said of| 


Prior, after his converse with the literary | 





and titled great, | 
———“Strained tothe heicht } 
In that celestial colloquy sublime, 
Dazzled and spent, sunk down ard sought repat.” | 


There are authors, as there are painters, 
whose forte resides in the bold off-hand style 
of composition, and who produce by breadth 
of outline and touch what others supply by 
minute, and finished execution. 
if the works of one Jook best at a distance, | 
and are injured by being held too closely to 
the eye, those of the other rise in our estima-| 
tion, the nearer we approach them,and am- 
ply repay the most leisurely and microscopic | 
examination. Sir Walter went to work like | 

| 


laborious, 


Sir Henry Rackburn, and exercised the 
\ saine witchery in the management of words 
that his cotemporary did in lights and shad- | 
ows. Washington Irving, to take only one 
example, is a painter of quite a different 
cast; everv thing with him is delicate and 
studied, and in giving the palm to his man- 
ner, we must still contend that his matter 
suers correspondingly in vigor, variety, 
aud originality. 


= 


Atexanpoer Secxirk.—His manner of life 


'| with one foot on the sta and one on the land, || 


own observation, He tellsus, amongst other 
things, thatas he often caught more goats 
than he wanted, he sometimes marked their 
ears and let them go. This was about thir- 
ty-two years before our arrival at the island, 
Now it happened that the first goat that was 
killed by our people at their landing had its 
ears slit, whence we conclude that he had 
doubtless been formely under the power of 
Selkirk. This was an animal ofa most venera- 
ble aspect, dignified with an exceeding maj- 
estic beard, and with many other symptoins 
of antiquity. During our stay on the island 
we met with others marked in the sume man- 
ner, all the males being distinguished by an 
exuberance of beard, and every other char- 
acteristic of extreme age.—Anson’s Voyage. 


Epucation IN Henry toe FEicurtna’s 
Reicn. —Before the Reformation, young 


|men were educated in monasteries, and 


| Was so common, 


young woman in nunncries, where the latter 
were instructed in writing, drawing, cooke- 


ry, and needle work, and what were then re- 
| garded as female accomplishments, in phys- 
| ic and surgery. 


The acquisitions of the lor- 
mer were limited to writing, and a tincture 
probably of barbarous Latin; but ignorance 
that Fitzherbert recom- 
mends to gentlemen unable to commit notes 
to writing, the practice of notching a stick 
to assist their memories. When removed 
from these seminaries to the houses of their 
parents, both sexes were treated in a man- 
ner that precluded improvement. Domestic 
manners were severe and formal; a haughty 
reserve was affected by the old, and an ab- 
ject deference exacted from the young.— 
Sons, when arrived at manhood, are repre- 
sented as standing silent and uncovered in 
their father’s presence ; and daugliters though 
women, were placed like stutues at the cup- 
board, nor permitted to sit and repose them- 
selves till their mother retired. 
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'| very remarkable; but there is one circum- 
| stance which was strangely verified by our 
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